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how can AN evangelist convert a hardboilcd sophis- 
ticate? Why docs a PW sign a ‘confession* he knows 
is false? How is a criminal pressured into admitting 
his guilt? Do the evangelist, the PW*s captor, and the 
policeman use similar methods to gain their ends? 

These and other compelling questions arc discussed 
in Battle for the Mind. William Sargant, a leading 
physician in psychological medicine, spells out and 
illustrates the basic technique used by evangelists, 
psychiatrists, and brain-washers to disperse the pat- 
terns of belief and behavior already established in the 
minds of their hearers, and to substitute new patterns 
for them. 

‘This work is timely in our period of brain-washing, 
hidden persuaders, and the increasing dilution of 
psychiatry with mysticism and religion. It will stimulate 
the informed person interested in technics devised by 
men in power to control the thought and destiny of 
their fcllowman.* N. Y. State Journal of Medicine 

‘This book is of immense significance for any person 
concerned with the ideological battle for the minds of 
men now being waged between Communist and anti- 
Communist forces around the world. By this defini- 
tion, then, the book should be 'must* reading for every 
person who takes the trouble to exercise at all his 
precious capacity to think.* foovidcnce Sunday Journal 
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We have still much to learn as to the laws according to 
which the mind and body act on one another, and 
according to which one mind acts on another; but it is 
certain that a great part of this mutual action can be 
reduced to general laws, and that the more we know 
of such laws the greater our power to benefit others 
will be. 

If, when, through the operation of such laws sur- 
prising events take place, {and) we cry out. . . . ‘Such 
is the will of God,’ instead of setting ourselves to in- 
quire whether it was the will of God to give us power 
to bring about or prevent these results; then our con- 
duct is not piety but sinful laziness. 



GEORGE SALMON, D.D. 

A Sermon on the Work of the 
Holy Spirit (1859) 
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Foreword 



It m ust be emphasized as strongly as possible that this book 
is not concerned with the truth or falsity of any particular 
religious or political belief. Its purpose is to examine som e of 
the mechanisms involved in the fixing or destroying of such 
beliefs in the human brain. Some critics will perhaps doubt 
whether it is possible to separate two parts of a whole in this 
way. But if a greater understanding of the problem is ever to 
be achieved, continued attempts must be made to do so. 

Having beliefs of my own, and owing much to a religious 
upbringing, I am particularly anxious to give as little offence 
as possible to readers who may hold similar or quite different 
religious tenets. Yet history records the angry outcry even 
when Newton tried to disentangle the simple mechanics of 
gravity from its religious aspects. A deeply religious man 
himself, he was accused of trying to destroy religious faith in 
others. He could answer only that his work was concerned 
not with the ultimate question of whv something happens , 
but with the immediate question of how i t happens; and I 
must make the same plea for this very much humbler en- 
quiry. Many people have pointed out, quite rightly, that the 
ultimate test of both religious and political values is not de- 
finable in terms of how it happens, but of what is achieved. 

My concern here is not with the immortal soul, which is 
the province of the theologian, nor even with the mind in 
the broadest sense of the word which is the province of the 
philosopher, but with the brain and nervous system, which 
man shares with the dog and other animals. Yet it is through 
this material brain that emissaries of God or of the Devil — 
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dictators, policemen, politicians, priests, physicians and 
psychotherapists of various sorts — may all try to work their 
will on mail. It is not surprising therefore that arguments 
often arise as to who exactly is doing what. This study dis- 
cusses mechanistic methods influencing the brain which arc 
open to many agencies, some obviously good and some ob- 
viously very evil indeed; but it is concerned with brain 
mechanics, not with the ethical and philosophical aspects of a 
problem which others arc very much more competent to dis- 
cuss than I am. It must also be remembered that much of 
what is discussed here is still only a useful working hypothe- 
sis; a great deal of further research is needed before final 
conclusions are reached. 

My choice of Wesley for special study in the technique of 
religious conversion was prompted by my own Methodist 
upbringing. I became convinced of the tremendous power 
latent in his methods, though these have now been aban- 
doned by the Church which he built and strengthened by 
their use; and most people will agree with social historians 
who insist that his conversion of large areas of the British 
Isles helped to stave off political revolution at a time when 
Western Europe and North America were in a ferment, or in 
actual revolt, largely because of the anti-religious, material- 
istic philosophy with which Tom Paine, among others, was 
associated. John Wesley, and his methods, demand particular 
study at the present time from politician and priest alike, even 
if the hcll hre doctr ine he preached may seem outmoded. I 
have had to go outside my own field of medicine for some of 
the material used in this book and apologize in advance for 
any inaccuracies due to this. But if progress and synthesis arc 
ever to be achieved, in this age of increasingly department- 
alized knowledge, someone has to risk leaping over walls into 
other people's territory. And it must not be held against me 
that I do not discuss some types of purely intellectual con- 
version, but only those physical or psychological stimuli, 
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rather than intellectual arguments, which seem to help to 
produce conversion by causing alterations in the subject’s 
brain function. Hence the term ‘physiology’ in the title. 

I have to acknowledge the advice and help of more people 
than can be mentioned by name, who have visited or worked 
with me either at home or in the U.S.A. They are bound to 
find some of their viewpoints incorporated in my thinking, 
and I hope they would not wish it to be otherwise. In par- 
ticular I have to thank Drs. Eliot Slater and H. J. Shorvon; 
some of our work done together in England during and after 
the war is reported in the earlier chapters of this book and has 
been already published in joint papers by scientific journals. 
All the material on war neuroses here quoted has appeared 
in such journals, and references are appended. 

The Rockefeller Foundation made it possible for me to 
spend a valuable year at Harvard University and to see 
psychoanalytic teaching and treatment at close quarters. Let 
me emphasize that my discussion of psychoanalysis when 
illustrating some aspects of modern conversion and brain- 
washing techniques implies no denial of its very real value in 
the treatment of carefully selected patients. Another year 
spent, by invitation, at Duke University allowed me to study 
methods of religious revival, including the Christian snake- 
handling cults that flourish in the Southern States. I also owe 
much to Drs. Howard Fabing and George Sutherland with 
whom, while in the U.S.A., I frequently discussed the rela- 
tion of Pavlov’s work to problems of human behaviour. 

My thanks are also due to Robert Graves. It was he who 
persuaded me, whilst on a visit to Majorca, to continue with 
this book, helped me to prepare the final manuscript, and 
also supplied Chapter 8 and some of the other historical 
references in support of my arguments. 

And without the help of my wife, and my secretary, 
Miss M. English, this book could never have been written 
at all. W. S. 
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(between pages 68 and 69) 

1 Hogarth’s satire on Wesley’s preaching in 1762. 

2a An early print of a Quaker meeting (circa 1670). 

2b Wesley (or one of Wesley’s preachers) going in the death cart 
to Tyburn with a condemned man. 

3 Rhythmic drumming is used to stimulate group excitement. 
4a Rhythmic dancing and hand-clapping. 

4b Priests may also help to whip up excitement. 

5a Acute states of excitement are seen in participants. 

5b The terminal exhaustion and collapse states seen. 

6 A severe transmarginal exhaustion and collapse state. 

7a An example of Voodoo possession. 

7b Technique used in Bali which makes those taking part believe 
that they are possessed by the spirits of monkeys. 

8 Exhaustion phase of religious trance dancing in Bah. 

(between pages 164 and 165) 

9a Religious snake-handling in North Carolina. 

9b The poisonous snakes are being handled by believers. 

10 Powerful group emotional arousal and abreaction can occur. 
11a and nb. States of inhibition are seen to be setting in. 

12 A girl in a state of tension and ecstasy handles a poisonous 
snake. 

13a Terminal exhaustion supervenes. 

13b States of acute excitement can lead on to the final phase of 
total collapse. 

14a The final phase of collapse. 

14b Making use of the state of increased suggestibility produced. 

15 Near-hypnotic states also occur. 

16 Somewhat similar effects being produced in Great Britain by 

‘Rock and Roll’. 
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Politicians, priests and psychiatrists often face the 
same problem: how to find the most rapid and permanent 
means of changing a man’s beliefs. When, towards the end of 
World War II, I first became interested in the similarity of 
the methods which have, from time to time, been used by the 
political, religious and psychiatric disciplines, I failed to fore- 
see the enormous importance now attaching to the problem 
— because of an ideological struggle that seems fated to de- 
cide the course of civilization for centuries to come. The 
problem of the doctor and his nervously ill patient, and that 
of the religious leader who sets out to gain and hold new 
converts, has now become the problem of whole groups of 
nations, who wish not only to confirm certain political be- 
liefs within their boundaries, but to proselytize the out- 
side world. 1 

Great Britain and the U.S.A. therefore find themselves at 
last obliged to study seriously those specialized forms of 
neuro-physiological research which have been cultivated 
with such intensity by the Russians since the Revolution, and 
have helped them to perfect the methods now popularly 
known as ‘brain-washing’ or ‘thought control’. In August, 
1954, the United States Secretary of Defence announced the 
appointment of a special committee to study how prisoners 
of war could be trained to resist brain-washing. He admitted 
the desirability of reviewing the existing laws, government 
agreements, and policies of military departments, with re- 
gard to prisoners captured by nations in the Soviet orbit. 

1 W. Sargant — ‘The Mechanism of Conversion* — Brit. Med. J., 11, 311; 
1951 * 
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This committee reported back to the President in Au- 
gust, 1955. 1 

In Great Britain, too, the necessity for more vigorous re- 
search into the techniques of rapid political conversion has 
also been widely recognized. Several years ago, for instance, 
Mrs. Charlotte Haldane pleaded that research should be 
undertaken into the psychological mechanism of the process 
by which she, the wife of a famous British scientist, had been 
converted to a belief in the official Russian interpretations of 
Marxian dialectics; and into that of her sudden reconversion 
to the Western point of view, after failing to detect the falsity 
of the Russian system for so many years. Kocstler and many 
others have described very much the same experience in their 
own lives. 2 

Many people arc also bewildered at the spectacle of an 
intelligent and hitherto mentally stable person who has been 
brought up for trial behind the Iron Curtain, and prevailed 
upon not only to believe but to proclaim sincerely that all his 
past actions and ideas were criminally wrong. ‘How is it 
done?’ they ask. 

It is not always realized that this can be the political equiv- 
alent of that kind of religious conversion after which ordi- 
nary decent people suddenly come to believe that their lives 
have not only been useless but merit eternal damnation, be- 
cause some religious particular has been neglected. The same 
psychological process may also be seen at work in a patient 
undergoing psycho-analysis: lie can be persuaded that anom- 
alies in his behaviour have been caused bv an intense hatred 

4 

of his father — even though lie has always acted in a devoted 
and affectionate manner towards him. How can people be 

1 P.CXW. — T)\( Fight Continues After tl\e Bottle. Report of the Secretary 
of Defence’s Advisory Committee on Prisoners of War — U.S. Government 
Printing Office. Washington; 1955. 

2 A. Korvnm ‘The God that Failed * — Six Studies in Communism — 
Hamish Hamilton. London; 1950. 
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induced to believe in what may contradict obvious fact? 1 

A general distinction should be made between the more 
gradual changes of outlook and behaviour due to increasing 
age, experience and reason and the abrupt total re-orienta- 
tions of viewpoint, often brought about by others, which 
involve the surrender of strongly held beliefs and the adop- 
tion of new beliefs often diametrically opposed to them. 

This book will discuss some of the more important mech- 
anistic and physiological aspects of this problem, and of 
how new ideas may be implanted and firmly fixed in the 
minds even of those unwilling at first to receive them. In- 
terest in it was stimulated by chance circumstances eleven 
years ago. World War II provided medicine with rare op- 
portunities for studying the breakdown of normal persons 
subjected to intense stresses. In England at the time of the 
Normandy invasion in June, 1944, special arrangements had 
been made to deal with a new crop of acute military and 
civilian neuroses resulting from this operation. One day 
while travelling to an emergency neurosis-centre, soon after 
the start of the invasion, I stopped at an American neuro- 
psychiatric hospital to visit a colleague, Dr. Howard Fabing. 
He had just been reading a book by the famous Russian 
neuro-physiologist I. P. Pavlov, called Conditioned Reflexes 
and Psychiatry , 2 and strongly advised me to do the same at 
once. This book consisted of a series of lectures given by 
Pavlov not long before his death in 1936 at the age of eighty- 
six; but they had not become available in English until 1941. 
Stocks of the translation had been destroyed in the London 
Blitz that same year, but Dr. Fabing had managed to secure a 
copy. Like several other neuro-psychiatrists of World War 
II, he had found Pavlov’s observations on animals extremely 

1 See footnote on page xix. 

2 I. P. Pavlov — Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes, Vol. 2. Conditioned Re- 
flexes and Psychiatry . Trans, with Introduction by Horsley Gantt — Lawrence 
& Wishart, London; 1941. 
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useful for the better understanding of certain behaviour pat- 
terns observed when human beings break down under ab- 
normal stress, i 

Pavlov’s clinical descriptions of the ‘experimental neuroses’ 
which he could induce in dogs proved, in fact, to have a close 
correspondence with those war-neuroses which we were 
investigating at the time. Also, many of the physical treat- 
ments that had gradually been developed by trial and error 
during the war to relieve acute nervous symptoms, had 
obviously been anticipated by Pavlov as a result of his pro- 
longed research on dogs . 1 It was now clear that what was 
needed was a much more careful study of certain of these 
findings, in their possible relation to human psychiatry, than 
had recently been given them cither in England or in 
America. 

So close were some of the similarities between these and 
canine neuroses that it seemed more improbable than ever 
that many current psychological theories about the origin of 
human neuroses and other abnormalities of behaviour were 
correct; unless it be conceded that Pavlov’s dogs had sub- 
conscious minds, and also super-egos, egos and ids. And the 
part played by alterations in the function of the human brain 
itself had, it also seemed, been too summarily dismissed by 
some in their attempts to explain the reasons not only for 
neurotic and criminal behaviour but for all the constant men- 
tal turns, reconsiderations and adjustments which produce 
so-called ‘normal’ behaviour in any given person, as lie reacts 
to his environment. 

When, late in life, Pavlov began comparing the results of 
disturbances of brain function noted in his animals with those 
noted in human beings, this phase of his work was little 
studied outside Russia; and many British and American psy- 
chiatrists still neglect it, although the relevant books have 
now been long available in both countries. The fact is that 

1 H. Iabing, in a personal communication. 
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Pavlov continues to be known principally for his laboratory 
experiments on animals, for which he was awarded the Nobel 
Prize; and most psychiatrists prefer a broader basis to their 
work than his simple mechanistic and physiological approach. 
Moreover, there is a certain repugnance in the Western world 
to Pavlov’s investigations. Cultural beliefs give man, in addi- 
tion to his brain and nervous system, an independently acting 
metaphysical soul, which it is assumed helps to control his 
ethical behaviour and dictate his spiritual values. In this 
strongly and widely held view, animals have brains but no 
souls; which makes odious any comparison between the be- 
haviour patterns of man and animals. And though studies of 
how animals’ bodily systems function have admittedly been 
of great value in throwing light on the workings of the hu- 
man machine, this view persists, even among some scientists, 
almost as a test of moral respectability. 

In the United Kingdom, this prejudice against Pavlov has 
allowed many scientists to neglect his work; and in the 
United States the wave of Freudian psycho-analytic fervour 
which has swept the country, many years after its introduc- 
tion and use in Europe, has had the same effect. Too many 
psychiatrists and psychologists in both countries have, in 
fact, blinded their eyes to Pavlov’s thesis, though his view- 
point was irreproachably scientific. For Pavlov always in- 
sisted that experimental facts, however limited in their range, 
which can be repeatedly tested and checked, should take 
precedence over broader and vaguer psychological specu- 
lations. 

Psychiatric research in Great Britain has, however, become 
far more realistic since World War II. Drugs and other 
physical methods of treatment gave such undeniable results, 
in the treatment of acute civilian and military war neuroses, 
that physiological aids to psychiatry were given a high re- 
search priority, and this policy has persisted. Indeed, it was 
the use of drugs in psychotherapy that first prompted the 



